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Audio-Visual Aids 
KA 

Too frequently the use of audio-visual aids has been considered 
as a problem distinct from teaching. It has sometimes seemed an 
end in itself. Some of the money spent on elaborate equipment 
and special rooms has been spent without due recognition of the 
uses which should be made of such equipment. The articles in this 
issue of the JOURNAL recognize this danger. 

Recognition of the danger of misplaced emphasis should not 
blind good teachers to the importance of finding and using the 
best techniques which are available. A good teacher is judged not 
by the number of aids which he uses but by the impact of his teach- 
ing on the lives of the students whom he is teaching. If films, 
exhibits, field trips, diagrams, textbooks, maps, or globes help to 
assure a better understanding then they should be used effectively. 
When these things become excess baggage they must be discarded. 
Mechanical devices will never be a satisfactory substitute for the 
personality of the teacher. The teacher himself is the most effective 
audio-visual aid. 





Some Cautions on A-V 


CuHar.es F. HoBAN 
The Catholic University of America 


KX 


HERE are two things to avoid in developing an audio- 

visual education program in the schools: (1) overselling the 
influence of any one aid, and (2) underestimating the need for 
systematically providing vivid visual experiences at all levels of 
formal education. 

If too much is expected from any one visual aid, the results 
are likely to be disappointing. In this case, it is easy to conclude 
that the whole audio-visual aids program has been oversold and 
is a lot of nonsense. 

Visual aids can be oversold in the sense that people are led to 
believe that they are a new kind of educational magic. It has taken 
a great deal of expensive research to establish the sane fact that no 
educational miracles can be expected simply from the introduc- 
tion of visual aids into instruction. 

By and large, visual aids are powerful teaching tools. Pupils 
get a great deal out of an educational movie, filmstrip, etc., even 
when they are poorly produced. The trouble is that we often 
assume that pupils get everything out of a picture that the teacher 
does, or that the photographer reads into the picture. This, fortu- 
nately or unfortunately, is not so. 

The teaching value of any visual aid depends quite as much 
on what the pupils bring to the experience as what the visual 
aid brings to the pupils. We know this is true of reading. We 
are just beginning to understand that it is also true of audio- 
visual education. Bright pupils get more out of a picture than 
dull pupils. Classes that have studied the subject in advance of the 
picture showing get more out of the picture than those who have 
not studied in advance. When visual aid use is followed up with 
discussion, reading, and application and practice in the subject 
covered, pupils learn more than when the visual aid is simply 
shown and nothing else is done about it. 

Predisposition of an audience toward a subject has much to 
do with the reaction to a visual aid on the subject. If the predis- 
position is against the lesson taught in the film or filmstrip, the 
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lesson is soon and conveniently forgotten. Any hope that movies 
will automatically influence pupils to behave in ways they don’t 
want to behave is without solid foundation in fact. If Johnny is 
dead set against taking a bath regularly, or washing his teeth 
morning and night, a movie on these subjects will not make a new 
boy out of Johnny. He is still Johnny. 

All this applies to visual aids, shown once, and used all by 
themselves. It does not apply, at least so inflexibly, to visual aids 
used systematically, cumulatively, and within the broad context 
of instruction over a long period of time. The moral is that if 
visual aids are only going to be used occasionally, and if they are 
brought into the school as a treat for the pupils, they are not likely 
to be good for anything but a treat. In this case, it is best to show 
an entertainment film, since instructional films are not very enter- 
taining. 

Another thing we are beginning to understand about visual aids 
is that they don’t mean exactly the same thing to any two different 
people. In the past we have assumed that if a group of people sees 
the same picture on the screen, everyone in the class sees the same 
things in the picture, and the picture means the same things to all 
the people in the audience. This also is not the fact of the matter. 

Teachers who make the same kind of good use of visual aids 
as of other teaching materials know this. They find it out when 
the class begins to discuss the picture, or to write about it. Some 
of the pupils seem to miss some of the scenes entirely. Others con- 
clude things from the picture exactly the opposite of what is in- 
tended. Still others see in the picture things that simply are not 
there. And, in all probability, not any of the pupils really sees 
enough of the picture on one brief showing to satisfy his intellectual 
curiosity. Again, we know this about reading, but we are just 
beginning to discover it about visual aids. 

When we begin to add up what we have learned about audio- 
visual education from experimental research and classroom ex- 
perience, two rather simple and easily overlooked generalizations 
begin to emerge. First, visual aids do not require “special methods” 
of use. No new instructional techniques are required for visual 
aids. No hidden or secret knowledge of teaching is needed to use 
visual aids effectively in teaching. Second, effective use of visual 
aids does require the use of effective teaching techniques. Visual 
aids will not do the whole job all by themselves. Teachers need 
to apply to the use of visual aids the same general techniques that 
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they apply to other teaching materials to get the most out of them. 

Teaching has to do with learning and learning involves suffering 
and undergoing. Try as we may, we cannot sugar-coat the bitter 
pill of learning. Learning is difficult, it is avoided whenever pos- 
sible, and there is no easy way. What visual aids do is supply a 
great many visual cues to meanings that pupils already have, and in 
supplying these visual cues they stimulate the arousal and extension 
of these meanings. When these meanings have been aroused, learn- 
ing becomes possible but it does not follow automatically. Learn- 
ing involves the reorganization of meanings. This takes time, sys- 
tematic experience, and hard work. Effective teaching with visual 
aids means a lot of hard work on the part of teachers and pupils. 
Used in this context, visual aids substantially increase teaching effec- 
tiveness, and help to make the instruction stick. 


Getting the Right Film for the 
Teaching Job 


James F. CALDWELL 
Director, Audio-Visual Service, University of Alabama 


KX 


NCOURAGED by the missionary work of leaders in the audio- 
B visuat field and by an increasing number of articles with the 
theme of “teaching the G.I. way” which have been appearing in 
popular magazines and in the publications of various educational 
groups, many teachers have decided to attempt the use of motion 
pictures in their instructional programs. Both teachers who have 
already tried to use films and those who are now considering their 
use are aware of certain difficulties that attend this endeavor. Most 
of these difficulties arise because teachers have not had an oppor- 
tunity to learn how to select or effectively utilize these instructional 
materials, and because there has been little attention given to ade- 
quate organization of facilities and services necessary to effectual 
procurement and utilization. 

It is basic to effective use of films that they should be selected 
for specific purposes, much as an artisan selects suitable tools for 
doing particular phases of his work. The primary difficulty in 
making such selections is having at hand materials which provide 
the busy teacher with reliable descriptions as well as evaluations 
and accurate information as to rental sources, running time and 
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grade level. Getting together such information is not easy. De- 
scriptions provided by producers are in most cases inadequate and 
in many instances misleading. Film distributors are limited in the 
amount of information they are able to include in their catalogs. 
Again, teachers do not have unlimited time in which to read ad- 
vertisements, critical reviews, catalogs and other materials. All 
of this means that hasty and uninformed selections are made with 
a fervent Hope that the film is as described or advertised, and that 
it will do the job. Perhaps the best way of overcoming these difh- 
culties is to consult an audio-visual specialist who can and does 
have adequate resources for securing information. These resources 
should include Educational Film Guide, published by H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York; Educators Guide to Free Films, published by 
Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin; and the film 
appraisal cards provided with membership in Educational Film 
Library Association, 1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (which wel- 
comes individual as well as institutional memberships) as well as 
the invaluable experience of the specialist with many films. If 
no audio-visual specialist is available for consultation, or for supple- 
mentary information, the teacher may turn to journals in his curric- 
ulum area for considerable help. 

The first area of difficulty, that of teachers poorly prepared to 
use audio-visual materials, cannot, of course, be covered fully in a 
short article. However, it is essential that a teacher who has reached 
the point of desiring to select a film know that there are different 
types of films, and that the film used should be selected in relation 
to recognized objectives. Edgar Dale has, in his book, Audio-Visual 
Methods in Teaching, published by The Dryden Press, New York, 
two very interesting chapters dealing with motion pictures. Read- 
ing these chapters should be an invaluable experience for those 
teachers who are just beginning to use films, and a good reminder 
leading to superior utilization of films for those teachers more ex- 
perienced. Another valuable experience in preparing oneself to 
get the right film for the teaching job is to brush up on educational 
psychology. It is well to recognize that the teacher has the same 
responsibilities in using films that he has in using any other teach- 
ing materials. 

Publications in the audio-visual field offer a major source of 
help in getting the right film. Among these are Educational Screen, 
64 East Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois; Audio-Visual Guide, 1630 
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Springfield Avenue, Maplewood, N. J.; and See & Hear, 812 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

As a final suggestion for getting the right film for the teaching 
job, the teacher should exchange information in an informal way 
and record that information in a convenient form, along with his 
own experiences as to the effectiveness of films actually used. Films 
can be one of the most useful and dynamic tools if the teacher 
earnestly seeks the knowledge that will make them effective. 


The Administration of a Local Audio-Visual 
Materials Program 


Haro.p B. Dotson 
Director, Audio-Visual Department, Charlotte (N. OC.) City Schools 


KX 


FFECTIVE use of audio-visual materials necessitates good 
Ih caministration.” Adequate coverage of this important func- 
tion in the operation of a school system would take more space than 
allotted to this article. It is suggested that school systems planning 
new audio-visual centers or improving old ones consult the many 
excellent textbooks on audio-visual education that are available 
today. The author therefore will limit the major portion of this 
discussion to his own experiences. 


AupIo-VISUAL CENTER 


Local conditions and needs will invariably be taken into con- 
sideration in planning the audio-visual center. However, there 
are some essentials that must be included in all plans. Those 
essentials are: adequate housing, central location, parking facilities, 
and a private telephone. 

The audio-visual center should be centrally located and as 
close to the administration center of the school system as possible. 
In choosing the location, care should be taken to provide for 
parking facilities for teachers and delivery trucks. The housing 
for the center should adequately provide space for (1) offices, 
(2) systematic storage of materials, (3) maintaining and minor 
repairing of equipment and materials, (4) booking and keeping of 
records, (5) screening facilities, and (6) production of materials 
peculiar to the local area. 


1 Dale, Edgar, Audio-Viewal Methods in Teaching, p. 470. The Dryden Press, New 
York, N. Y. 1946. 
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THE STAFF 

The staff of a small system should include a-secretary-booking 
clerk on full-time basis. Her duties in addition to the department 
correspondence would include: 

(1) The processing of school requisitions. 

(2) Keeping records of incoming and outgoing materials. 

(3) Incidental telephone requests. 

(4) Preparing materials, catalogs, newsletters, and utilization of 
materials. 

A full- or part-time technician, depending upon the size of the 
administrative unit, is needed to repair and maintain materials and 
equipment, to ready materials for transportation to schools and to 
aid in the many small technical jobs that are a part of any audio- 
visual center. 

A small unit should not attempt to maintain a major repair 
service for equipment. Experience has shown that wherever this 
has been undertaken, supervisory activities are severely curtailed. 
A working agreement with a reliable, qualified repairman, however, 
is essential to the smooth operation of the Audio-Visual Depart- 
ment. 

Essential to good utilization in any school system is a coordinated 
method of transportation of materials to the schools. For this im- 
portant function, intelligent and competent drivers are needed. 
These men should have some knowledge of the materials that are 
distributed by the center. 

THe Director 


The average Audio-Visual Director is usually a staff member 
of a school system. Very often he will have other supervisory and 
administrative responsibilities. To best carry out the develop- 
ment of the use of audio-visual materials, however, the number 
of additional responsibilities should be reduced to a minimum or 
eliminated if possible. The American Council on Education? 
recommends in A Measure for Audio Programs in Schools that 
cities with a population of twenty-five thousand or more should have 
a full-time consultant in Audio-Visual Education. Small city units 
and counties may combine to secure this specialized service. 


PROMOTING THE UsE oF AuDIO- VISUAL MATERIALS 
Closely associated with the need for a smoothly functioning 
audio-visual center is the need to develop the use of audio-visual 


* Seaton, Helen Hardt, 4 Measure for Audio-Visual Programs im Schools, p. 33. 
American Council on Education, Washington, D. 0. 1944. . ° 
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materials in teaching as part of the educational philosophy of the 
school. This is brought about in several ways: 

(1) By. developing an in-service teacher training program. 

(2) By conferences with teachers, holding workshops, and teach- 
ing demonstration lessons. 

(3) By consulting with teachers regarding the utilization of 
materials in the audio-visual center and discussing their future 
needs. 

(4) By aiding the school engineer or architect in the planning 
of new school buildings, and the remodeling of old buildings to 
promote better utilization of audio-visual materials. 

(5) By preparing a budget for the expenditure of funds based 
on the realistic needs of the schools. 

(6) By building better community relations through the use of 
audio-visual materials in adult education and community pro- 
grams. 

(7) By lending aid to the development of all over-all state and 
regional audio-visual programs that in turn aid the individual 
school system. 

(8) By encouraging teachers to include a course in audio- 
visual education in their professional school programs during sum- 
mer school. 

(9) By continuing research on utilization of materials and 
equipment in the school system. 


EVALUATION 


All audio-visual programs, in fact all teaching, should be sub- 
ject to continuing evaluation to meet changing conditions and 
changing needs. The alert administrator will through observation 
and consultation with others in his field, search for new mediums 
to improve the presentation of materials. He will improve the 
utilization of old mediums through continuing research within his 
own system. A constant goal could be that of developing within 
each school the best possible conditions for learning. 




















Using Sound Films in Teaching 


PauL WITT 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


K* 


NE Monday morning last September Miss Smith’s tenth 
(i homeroom was a hubbub of excited young voices. “The 
idea!” said one young miss. “It’s so unfair!” was the comment 
of another. 

The center of all the attention was a very pretty, but, for the 
moment at least, a very unhappy fifteen-year-old named Sally Peters. 
On the Friday before Sally had attended the first school dance of 
the year. Her date, young Bill Lane, the second-string quarter- 
back on the high school football team, had taken Sally to the corner 
drug store after the dance for a soda. They tried to hurry but 
the place was crowded and everyone was still having fun. Conse- 
quently, before Sally got home it was one A.M.—thirty minutes past 
her deadline. Her father was furious. No one knew just what 
he had said to Bill, but when Sally came to school on Monday 
morning everyone in her homeroom learned that her father had 
forbidden her to attend any more dances during the remainder of 
the semester. 

Miss Smith, ever alert to capitalize on situations in which she is 
able to help her pupils deal more effectively with their problems 
of growing up, did not try to stop the conversation when the bell 
rang signaling the start of the first period. But she did suggest that 
they try not to talk all at once. Miss Smith also helped move the 
discussion away from Sally’s unhappy experience to a general con- 
sideration of the time when tenth graders should be home from 
school parties. 

Opinions varied, of course. But it soon became apparent that 
this question was the cause of considerable disagreement between 
the pupils and their parents. The discussion also revealed that 
there were several other matters on which the pupils and their 
parents did not agree. 

At this point Miss Smith suggested that the class might spend a 
a little time trying to find some procedures which they and their 
parents could use in dealing with those matters on which they held 
different opinions. When the class decided to accept this sugges- 
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tion and began to make plans for their study, Miss Smith also 
offered to bring in a film that shows a teen-age brother and sister 
and their parents dealing with some of the same problems that 
were causing Miss Smith’s pupils and their parents so much trouble. 
The film that Miss Smith had in mind does not try to give a pat 
answer to the problems with which it deals but rather shows three 
or four ways in which each problem might be handled and then 
challenges its audience to consider these solutions and to decide 
which one is right, or to suggest other solutions that are better 
than those which are shown. 

Later, when Miss Smith and her pupils saw the film and dis- 
cussed it, the pupils were able to see their own problems much more 
clearly and objectively, and to see several things they might do to 
overcome some of the difficulties they were having at home. Their 
study, of course, included many activities other than the film show- 
ing and the discussion which followed. However, one of the last 
times the pupils discussed their study of how to handle disagree- 
ments with their parents, several of them referred to the film show- 
ing and discussion as especially valuable in helping them make up 
their minds about these matters. 

Sally Peters also reported that she and her father had worked 
out a solution to their problem. He had rescinded his ban on 
dances, and Sally had agreed to try real hard to be home no later 
than twelve-thirty, or to let him know where she was if she found 
she could not get home by that time. 


Mary Brown, senior, said that she never thought she would be 
saying it, but she was, “American History isn’t nearly as bad as I 
had expected.” The principal reason for her surprise was the way 
in which her teacher, Mr. Jones, had been handling the class. 
From the first day the pupils had had a great many interesting 
things to do. They had visited the Freedom Train when it came 
to the nearby city. They had visited several places in the com- 
munity of historic interest. When the local mill workers went on 
strike, they made a careful study of the rise of organized labor and 
the historical reasons underlying its development. When the class 
began to study the War Between the States, Mr. Jones tried especially 
hard to get his pupils to see both sides of the issues which had been 
at stake. He found this very difficult to do. The history books 
which were available presented the story of the War in a factual 
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and unemotional manner. Most accounts were also very brief. 
However, the class read some novels which helped them appreciate 
the feelings of both the South and the North, but it was the films 
which made the Civil War period and the people in it come alive 
for Mr. Jones’ class. When Mr. Jones presented the film that shows 
Jefferson Davis announcing the secession of the South to the United 
States Senate, many of the students realized for the first time that Jeff 
Davis and many other great Southerners had been prominent leaders 
in the government of the United States and that they had been 
trying valiantly for years to preserve the Union while trying to 
work out a mutually acceptable solution to the question of slavery. 
The film told the story in a manner that made the incident seem 
real to the youngsters. It was almost as if they had been present 
when Jeff Davis made his speech. “Gee, that was a tough thing 
to do—I certainly felt sorry for him,” was the spontaneous expression 
of one of Mary’s classmates. 


Mr. Phillips, physics instructor, has found the new films which 
demonstrate the practical application of various principles of 
physics and then pose the question, “Why?” very useful in testing 
his pupils’ understanding of these principles. ‘These film demon- 
strations are easy to prepare, they always work and since they take 
place on the screen, every member of the class can see them clearly. 
Each time Mr. Phillips has used them, his class has been very in- 
terested and from the discussion that results he has been able to 
evaluate the effectiveness of his teaching. 

* ” * * 


The foregoing brief stories (fictional for the most part) indi- 
cate some of the ways in which sound films can be used in teaching. 
They show that teachers can use films to help pupils clarify some 
of their problems and to find solutions to them. Films can also be 
used to increase the reality of the learning experience, to give it 
greater meaning, and to strengthen appreciation. Films can also 
be used for arousing pupil interest, for testing, and as a means 
of reporting. 

There are, of course, many other ways in which films can be 
used in teaching and learning. The examples given are only illus- 


trative of what the resourceful teacher and his pupils can do with 
them. 








The Librarian and the Audio-Visual 
Program 
Mary Peacock DouGLas 
Library Supervisor, Raleigh (N.C.) Public Schools 
KX 


S THE USE of audio-visual materials in the instructional 
Feit increases in the schools, more and more concern is 
given to the selection, housing, and distribution of these materials. 
It is in these areas that the services of the librarian can be especially 
helpful. The library is normally thought of as the materials center 
for those media belonging to the schools which will be available 
to and used by both pupils and teachers for enriching the classroom 
program. Films, filmstrips, and recordings (which largely consti- 
tute the audio-visual materials) may well be distributed from the 
library along with the more conventionally printed materials. This 
is not to infer that all activities related to the audio-visual program 
can be added to the current duties of the librarian without provision 
for additional personnel, but it is to point up the services inherent 
in the audio-visual program which a trained librarian is well 
equipped to provide. 

The selection of materials is of major importance in acquiring 
those which correlate with the school program and help to extend 
the pupils’ horizon. In selecting books, teachers and pupils con- 
sult with the librarian, using printed, descriptive lists which are 
fully and critically annotated. Similar selective tools should be 
available for study, before audio-visual materials are purchased, or 
additional films are rented. The fact that all materials clear 
through a central place should provide better coordination in their 
use. For example, teachers requesting films on atomic energy for 
a given date should automatically be supplied with books, pam- 
phlets, filmstrips, magazines, and prints for the same general time- 
period. A request for a book of folk dances should likewise suggest 
folk dance recordings and a film on folk dancing. If selection tools 
are all shelved in the library, teachers and pupils can work on 
bibliographies for a given topic with little inconvenience. 

While trained audio-visual teachers are familiar with the printed 
selection aids, the average teacher does not know them. He does, 
however, realize a need for help in locating suitable references for all 
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types of instructional aids and for some guidance in using the more 
detailed special indexes. The librarian, accustomed already to 
using standard catalogs of book selection, is aware of such tools as 
the Educational Film Guide, Filmstrip Guide, the film catalog 
of the University of North Carolina, Recordings for School Use 
by Miles, and The Children’s Record Book by Barbour and Free- 
man, as well as others less familiar. 

Since the library is accessible at all periods during the day, it 
seems a logical place to house materials. In only very large high 
schools will there probably be full-time audio-visual coordinators 
who could be responsible for the lending and returning procedures 
necessary to care for the materials. These procedures are already 
provided for in the library and the handling of school-owned films, 
filmstrips, and recordings poses no problem. Audio-visual materials 
which are loaned from a central collection for the school system or 
which are rented for limited periods can also be circulated from 
the library. Teachers can leave requests for all types of supple- 
mentary materials at one place and can be supplied with them 
from the same source. It is a fairly simple matter to provide advance 
bookings (or “reserves”) for films, filmstrips, and recordings, just 
as it is for books. A daily schedule form will of course need to be 
provided for films which will be used by several teachers within 
one day. Along with the records for other library materials, 
those for audio-visual ones should be kept. In many schools audio- 
visual materials are being cataloged on colored cards and these cards 
are being filed with the book cards in the regular library card 
catalog. This arrangement not only assures an index to the school- 
owned audio-visual materials, but also calls attention to all school- 
owned supplementary materials on the same subject. In other 
schools cards for audio-visual items are filed in separate sections 
of the catalog and the drawers are marked to indicate the special 
content. It is desirable that audio-visual materials owned by the 
school system as well as those owned by the individual school be 
cataloged for each school so that information about them is readily 
available. The librarian’s skill and training in the technique of 
cataloging should assure a better index than could be provided by 
one with more limited preparation for this specialized service. 

The librarian obviously cannot assume responsibility for instruc- 
tion in the use of audio-visual equipment unless he has had ade- 
quate training and experience in this area and unless he is pro- 
vided assistant personnel for regular library services. Nor does it 
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appear that the mechanical care of equipment is a function that can 
be assigned to the librarian. Even in those schools where the selec- 
tion, acquisition, cataloging, housing, and distribution of audio- 
visual materials is the responsibility of the librarian, a building 
audio-visual coordinator is desirable. The two working coopera- 
tively should provide a smoothly operating program. 

The chief function of the library is service in the use of ma- 
terials. Audio-visual materials are only another media and may 
well be the responsibility of the librarian, who is trained to search 
out materials, to secure them within budget limitations, to prepare 
them for circulation, to index them, to keep account of their uses, 
to advertise their possibilities, and to make them readily available to 
those who seek them. If you have a full-time trained librarian, are 
you giving him the opportunity to provide maximum service in the 
distribution of all types of instructional media which have been 
procured for general use? 


Hollywood and Education 


ROGER ALBRIGHT 


Motion Picture Association of America 


KX 


HE studios of the producers of entertainment motion pic- 
ge have provided more of the materials of education than 
many of the producers have realized, and perhaps more than they 
intended. 

Over the years, there has been a steady stream of entertainment 
films running into the 17,000 motion picture theatres of the coun- 
try, bearing much of the world’s best literature in picture form, 
biographies of many of the world’s greatest contributors to social 
progress, re-enacted dramatizations of historical events and great 
historical movements, and literally hundreds of on-the-scene photo- 
graphs of the moving drama around the world, as pictured in 
travelogues and newsreels. 

Much of the history and literature and biography has been well 
authenticated and accurate. Some has been adapted in the inter- 
est of better dramatic presentation. Occasionally, there may have 
been foolish and unnecessary distortion. But many millions of 
people have been made aware of Dickens, Shakespeare, Tolstoy, and 
Victor Hugo, who would never have known about them or their 
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good works,—and of Louis Pasteur, Brigham Young, Madame Curie, 
and Alexander Graham Bell; or of the Crusades, the Battle of New 
Orleans, Napoleon’s Retreat from Moscow, and “The Good Earth” 
in China. 

The impact of the movies in terms of mass education is incal- 
culable. The music of Chopin and Schumann, of Strauss and 
Debussy, of Beethoven, Bach and Brahms, has been first heard in 
many theatres and then has infiltrated into millions of homes on 
record albums, whose production and sale was initiated and stimu- 
lated by motion picture production. 

This deluge of educational and cultural materials proceeding 
from the studios year after year has excited the attention of educa- 
tional administrators, particularly at the secondary level. More 
than a dozen years ago, groups of teachers screened nearly 2,000 
theatrical short subjects in a search for materials which would 
visualize for their students—principally high school students— 
some of the lessons which it was not easy to learn. 

These teachers selected 350 Hollywood short subjects which 
dramatized some of the episodes in American history, or interpreted 
some of the other countries of the world, or were biological studies 
of insect life, photographed under a microscope or of marine life 
photographed under water. Some of the subjects were slow-motion 
pictures useful in Departments of Physical Education, or short 
biographical sketches of world personalities who made their con- 
tributions in the “Passing Parade.” 

As the years went along, other groups of teachers have found 
that entertainment feature photoplays are a source of excellent 
classroom material. The producing companies are cooperating by 
making this material available to education. 

This newer development started with the teachers of English 
who remembered the potential usefulness of such films as “David 
Copperfield,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Huckleberry Finn,” “Les 
Miserables,” “House of Seven Gables,” and many others. A com- 
mittee went to work on excerpting footage which would be helpful 
to teachers of English literature. Their criteria were rigid. The 
first step was a comparison between the script of the motion picture 
and the text of the author’s book, and the elimination of studio 
adaptations. Then followed, successively, careful work in preserving 
well-known scenes and passages in their proper frame of reference, 
well-known characters, the author’s purpose, and, finally, a com- 
prehensive and interesting story. 
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The 23 pictures which resulted were so well received that teach- 
ers in other curriculum areas were attracted to follow a similarly 
painstaking procedure. 

The National Council of Teachers of English appointed a dis- 
tinguished committee who excerpted useful scenes from “The 
Crusades,” “Antony and Cleopatra,” “The House of Rothschild,” 
“Conquest,” (Marie Walewski), to make tailor-made films which 
would solve problems in world history classes, then proceeded to 
supplement the American history curriculum with excerpted sub- 
jects made from “Tennessee Johnson,” “The Howards of Virginia,” 
“Drums Along the Mohawk,” “Brigham Young,” “The Ox-Bow 
Incident,” and others. 

The Music Educators National Conference was next; through 
a committee of national authorities, they have now excerpted 
footage for three music education films made from Grace Moore's 
classic, “One Night of Love,” from “The Great Waltz”; and from 
“A Song to Remember,” which provided materials for a delightful 
biography of Robert Schumann. 

The pattern has now been set. National groups in other curricu- 
lum areas are working to identify materials from other photoplays. 
The motion picture industry is cooperating with all these groups 
through a Department of Educational Service. Mr. Eric Johnston, 
president of Motion Picture Association of America, established 
this Department in Washington four years ago as an agency through 
which the film resources of the industry might gain added usefulness 
by being made available to education. 

The eagerness. with which these materials have been received 
by high school teachers and the usefulness which the materials 
provide to the solution of high school curriculum problems vali- 
dates the contribution which entertainment pictures are making 
to the vast audiences which see them in the theater. Year after 
year the levels of cultural appreciation rise as both parents and 
students are introduced to some of the great forces of civilization, 
as sometimes they are entertained in the theaters and sometimes 
instructed in classrooms by vicariously experiencing some of the 
significant movements of the world around us. 














The Case for Teachers in Television 
HERBERT R. JENSEN 
Audio-Visual ae of Education, 
KX 


EACHERS have a relationship to television that is as un- 
"Toma as it is valid. The logic of this relationship may 
be stated in the answers to a few brief but fundamental questions: 
(1) What is society? (2) Why does a society support schools? (3) 
What are teachers? (4) What is television? No effort will be at- 
tempted to provide a definitive answer to these questions but rather 
to present a brief and perhaps over-simplified statement about them. 

Without getting overly involved in the answer to the first ques- 
tion, let us suggest that a society is an organization of individuals 
and associations agreeing to sufficient things in common to allow 
them to work together toward certain mutual goals, to hold similar 
basic views about important things, and to operate on the basis 
of certain mutually accepted values. In our country we have three 
principal “levels” or organizations of society—the local community, 
the state, and the nation. For historic and constitutional reasons, 
the society we shall be concerned with here will be the social unit 
that is the state, any one of our individual forty-eight states. 

As such these democratic societies, as all human societies have 
been, are concerned with perpetuating themselves. Among their 
major instruments for self-perpetuation are their educational insti- 
tutions, their schools. These have been established to provide, 
among other things, a common language, a common outlook toward 
the relationship of the individual and the state, a common agree- 
ment on kinds of goals to be striven for both individually and so- 
cietally, all prerequisites to self-survival. 

In our United States the establishment and maintenance of edu- 
cational institutions has been a function principally of our indi- 
vidual states. This may not appear so at first sight but it must 
be remembered that this responsibility has been delegated by the 
state to the local communities. Local boards of education receive 
their authority and power from the state governments. They 
established and maintained schools to build first local “community” 
and then the larger state “community.” Communities cannot be 
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developed without communication and in an important sense the 
schools have been the traditional instruments of communication by 
which we built our communities. 

In view of the foregoing the question, “What are teachers?” may 
be answered by saying that in the larger sense they are agents of 
the state even though they are selected and employed at the point of 
local application by the smaller communities, the cities, towns, and 
villages that make up the larger community, the state. It must be 
remembered that these exist at the sufferance of the state, which is 
sovereign, and from which cities, towns, and villages derive what- 
ever authority they possess. Teacher certification, teacher prepara- 
tion in state schools and colleges and state departments of education 
attest to this teacher-state relationship. 

A characteristic of modern life is that the state looms as a larger 
and larger factor in our affairs. This is especially true in educa- 
tional matters. A likely cause of this may be that in their still 
relatively great isolation our individual communities and schools 
have been unable to build an adequate community of interest fast 
enough to protect and promote the interests of individuals in their 
personal as well as in their community lives. 

In the past our schools were not only isolated from the world but 
in many instances were isolated to a certain extent from the throb- 
bing life of their own communities. Their concern with subject 
matter rather than the life problems of their students gave them 
an orientation that was inward rather than outward looking. This 
seldom led to a concern about the problems of the local community 
much less those of the larger society of which they are a part, the 
state. 

The increased speed of transportation and communication led to 
greatly increased mobility of both individuals and ideas, and prac- 
tically eliminated the protective isolation previously enjoyed by 
large and small communities and the individuals who composed 
them. Yet the tragic fact has been that our educational system 
was not flexible enough to keep pace but lagged behind the chang- 
ing outside world, continuing to teach subject matter principally 
rather than about life itself, failing to heed the dictum of Pope 
that “. . . the proper study of mankind is man.” Who knows. 
but what a more appropriate and effective social studies program 
in 1920, for example, would have helped avoid the abortive failure 
of our economic community in 1929 and during the thirties, or of 
the world political community in the early 1940's, the mistakes and 
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errors of our European military occupation and reconstruction of 
the late 40’s, and even now in 1950 of the threatened failure again 
in less than a decade, of the world political community? 

Coming now to the question of “What is television?” we can 
say that it is a communication instrument by which we can provide 
ourselves with as adaptable an educational system as we need and of 
an order that will enable us to build fast enough the larger com- 
munity that is today so vital to our continued existence as a free 
society. 

It is an improved means by which we, the people who are the 
state, can most fully enlist the talent and resources of our educa- 
tional institutions and teaching staffs at all levels in achieving in 
the shortest possible time the objectives for which the state exists— 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. It is a means by which 
a state can enlarge and improve its educational offerings, especially 
in the field of adult education, and still keep budgetary require- 
ments for educational purposes in line with other demands for 
state funds. 

A state-supported educational television network would make it 
possible to greatly reduce if not completely eliminate the tradi- 
tional time-lag involved in improving our educational programs 
and bringing them into step with the times. Such a network would 
make it possible for the state to equalize educational opportunities 
for its young in a manner and to an extent hitherto believed im- 
possible. 

The direction of the mighty force of education at the critical 
areas of our national and international community life is a re- 
sponsibility that would be unwise to longer delay. We can no 
longer ignore the fact that our instruments for mass communication, 
the motion picture, radio, and now television are immediately 
available instruments for building the more humane society to 
which we as individuals aspire and which we certainly do not now 
have. In the words of the late Sherwood D. Shankland, former 
Executive Secretary of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, “it is uneconomic, if not stupid, in an age when technology 
has made remarkable teaching devices available, to give a teacher 
only the instructional materials used in the nineteenth century. 
If we operated on such a policy in other fields—warfare, business, 
agriculture, or medicine—we would soon become a second-rate 
nation.” 

The case for teachers in television is in the hands of teachers for 
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in the reality of life, their profession must know the problem and 
propose the solution. 
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Adequate Audio-Visual Equipment for 
the High School 


CHARLES MILNER AND KENNETH MCINTYRE 
KX 


HE word adequate is defined as something that is, “equal to 
ye sufficient for some (specific) requirement.” However, the 
determinants used to set up specific requirements or standards in 
any field will depend on so many factors that it is hardly logical 
to say that sufficient audio-visual equipment for one high school 
would be adequate for all schools. In many instances it would be 
quite possible to find small rural schools using a few visual aids 
to greater advantage than some large urban school that owned every 
possible type of visual aid or equipment. Many schools are accom- 
plishing their basic educational objectives by thorough use of 
equipment and facilities on hand, but could use additional aids to 
push beyond the immediate goals. On the other hand, there may be 
schools who need to exchange some of their projectors for maps 
and globes and start over in order to reach some degree of instruc- 
tional proficiency. 

Analysis of audio-visual facilities available should precede recom- 
mendations for additional equipment. Some considerations in ap- 
praising existing physical facilities are: acoustics, lighting, electrical 
outlets, ventilation, darkening facilities, storage space, and flexi- 
bility of design in order to permit use of new aids and develop- 
ment of new techniques. 

Acoustics and lighting are always important in any classroom 
or lecture hall, but to change existing conditions in many buildings 
would require a financial outlay equivalent to or possibly more 
than the entire audio-visual budget. These problems should be 
considered in connection with a building program in order to be 
handled satisfactorily. Relocation or arrangement of auditory aids 
to the audience ear level will frequently improve poor acoustical 
conditions when more basic structural changes are impractical. 
Electrical outlets should be installed in the front and rear of each 
room in which auditory or visual aids requiring electrical supply 
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for operation are to be used. Darkening facilities are important 
for the use of any projected aid and the problems involved in 
effectively blacking out projection space have frequently prevented 
teachers from using this type of instructional aid effectively. 

It should be kept in mind that standard duck shades may be 
sufficient to darken a room under ordinary circumstances when a 
16mm sound motion picture projector is to be used in normal 
sized classrooms. However, for the use of an opaque projector 
and similar types of projected aids with low illumination, total 
darkness is necessary. 

There are many methods of blacking out classrooms or audio- 
visual rooms for use of projected aids to instruction. A little 
initiative and use of materials on hand can provide inexpensive 
blackout conditions. Whether you have materials on hand, pur- 
chase materials and make your own shades, or whether you apply 
to a commercial manufacturer, there are three practical ways of 
darkening a classroom: 

1. Regular type darkening shades may be manufactured. for 
each window from black, opaque, cotton duck fabric or black 
Pyroxylin fabric. On this type of shade, metal or wood strips 
should be used inside window casing to prevent shades from 
blowing. 

2. Portable folding shades. The windows in various classrooms 
do not vary too greatly in size and the portable type darkening 
shade is by far the most economical. These can be moved from 
one room to another within a matter of minutes. 

3. Traverse darkening curtains. Where a bank of classroom 
windows are close together it is sometimes found desirable to use 
the traverse type of darkening curtain. This curtain, or drape, may 
be manufactured in one or two sections, depending upon whether 
it is desirable to open it in the center or to draw all of the curtain 
to one end of the room. 

Accessible storage and workshop space will facilitate the care of 
equipment and materials, but storage as well as projection space 
may be limited by existing building facilities. A major consider- 
ation, however, is the ease with which a teacher may select and 
present the materials available. Regardless of whether, conditions 
permit the use of audio-visual aids in the classroom or use of a 
special projection room, or an auditorium it is important to main- 
tain the classroom atmosphere. 
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When the physical factors necessary for using audio-visual aids 
have been taken care of certain minimum equipment can be sug- 
gested that may help in establishing goals toward which schools 
can direct their efforts. The following is a list of equipment similar 
to that recommended by committees of nationally recogni 
visual education experts. Equipment listed is based on the number 
of students in the school and seems to be feasible although it should 
be altered to suit local circumstances in every case: 


Cost 


a. One 16mm sound projector for every 300 students.......$350- 
b. One combination 2 x 2 slide and filmstrip projector 

for every 300 students 75° 
c. One 314 x 444 lantern slide projector for every 

goo students 7 
d. One opaque projector for each school 175- 
e. 3 table-type AM-FM radio receivers for each school... 4 
f. One three-speed, portable, 16 inch transcription player 

with micro-groove head for every 300 students... 100- 
g- One microphone for use with playback or projectors 














for each school 35- 

h. Wall type or tripod screens for every classroom or 
audio-visual room equipped fOr PTOjECtION neem 457 
$g00- 


As a program expands it will be logical to add other types of 
equipment which might include the following: 


























Cost 

a. 16 inch disc recorder $ 150-$ 175 

b. Sound filmstrip projector 100-250 

c. Wire or tape recorder 125- 400 

d. Portable public address system 35- 400 

e. Photographic equipment 150- 500 

f. Central sound system 500- 2,500 
g- Special devices such as microfilm reader, 

microprojector 100- 500 

h. Television set (Table model) 7 250- 500 

$1,410-$5,225 


This minimum goal is merely a blueprint which is suggested as 
a guide for schools to work with in setting up an audio-visual pro- 
gram. Nevertheless, if the funds available do not permi 
outlay of from $1000 to $1500 as indicated, a school can make a 
sound beginning with a few dollars and a resourceful faculty. 
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JOURNAL FEATURES 
Editorial 
KX 


Morality and the Secondary School 


The question of religious education has frequently obscured 
discussion of the place of conscious instruction in the public school 
in the field of morality. While a few extremists may argue that the 
only basis for distinguishing rightness from wrongness is the Holy 
Scripture, few would be willing to say that the school should not 
recognize the necessity for dealing with such moral issues as cheating. 

It is sometimes fashionable to assume that morality is not a 
problem of the public school. More serious perhaps is the assump- 
tion that there is no place for “‘moralizing.”” This assumption seems 
based on a belief that secondary students know what is right or 
wrong and that unmoral behavior is an emotional rather than a 
rational problem. It would be as reasonable to assume that the 
secondary student should be a perfect speller. Attention to the 
intellectual aspects of morality is as reasonable as attention to 
proper spelling in an English composition. There is doubtless 
much that is faulty about our procedures for teaching both morality 
and spelling. The fact remains that both are sufficiently important 
to require more than a helpless shrugging of the shoulders. 

The good teacher will recognize the situations in which serious 
attention to moral problems is appropriate as well as she recognizes 
the importance of correct spelling. Example without precept is 
wasted. 

S. M. Hotton. 


Film Notes 


CHARLES MILNER AND KENNETH MCINTYRE 
Km 


Music and Drama 

The high school years seem to be the appropriate time for begin- 
ning the study of serious music by those students who have unusual 
musical talent. On the other hand those who are apparently not 
gifted vocally or instrumentally can always enrich their intellectual 
as well as their emotional experiences by developing an appreciation 
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for some of the finer musical contributions to our cultural life. 
Similarly drama may be studied by the secondary student both 
through participation and as a spectator. 

In propagating this aesthetic germ, however, there must be 
present certain basic experiences that require extensive “props” 
such as orchestras or talented actors and actresses which may seldom 
be available to students in small rural or urban communities. It is 
this cultural vacuum that brings the motion picture into its own 
as a synthetic device which can stimulate a fine arts program in 
the remotest areas. With films such as “Instruments of the Orches- 
tra” or “String Choir” you may bring the London Symphony or a 
string ensemble from the Philadelphia Philharmonic right into the 
classroom of any school. This is also true of the dramatic pro- 
ductions which have been put on film. Motion pictures can make 
it possible to transform the study of a Shakespearean comedy from a 
literary pill into an aesthetic experience for high school students. 

The following are brief annotations of some outstanding edu- 
cational films in music and drama: 





MUSIC: 

*EXPLORING TALENT AT INTERLOCHEN. National Music Camp, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 30 minutes, 16mm, 
sound, color. Rental. 
In this film we follow the children through their exciting ex- 
periences at the National Music Camp at Interlochen. We see 
them make their own reed instruments and enjoy regular camp 
activities along with their music. 

*Music In AMERICA. March of Time, 369 Lexington Avenue, New 
York. 16mm, sound, 17 minutes. Rental. 
Features such outstanding musical personalities as Marian An- 
derson, George Gershwin, Benny Goodman, Violinist Mischa 
Elman, and Conductor Serge Koussevitsky. The film shows 
how jazz was derived from Negro folk music, how great com- 
posers like Gershwin were inspired by the popular idiom of 
their time. Designed to give a comprehensive picture of U. S. 
music and also to intensify interest in it. 

*YoutH Buitps A SyMPpHoNy. National Music Camp, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 16mm, 25 minutes, sound, 

color. Rental. 

Portrays the National Music Camp at work and play in its 

beautiful setting near Lake Michigan. The study of the Ro 
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mantic Symphony by Howard Hanson is vividly portrayed in 
: scenes of students at work in small instrumental groups, at indi- 
vidual practice, and in full orchestral study. Some of the famous 
musicians pictured include: Howard Hanson, Dr. Joseph Maddy, 
Percy Grainger and Ferde Grofe. 
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InsiwE Opera. Association Films, Inc., 35 West 45th Street, New 
York. 25 minutes, sound, 16mm. Purchase. 
Stars Grace Moore as a young singer who wins a radio contest 
enabling her to study abroad for an operatic career. The 
setting is Europe in the early thirties. Excerpts from “La Tar- 
viata,” “Lucia di Lamermoor,” “Carmen,” and “Madame Butter- 
fly” are given. 


a 1 46 

e 

)- 

e DRAMA: 

a *MasTER WILL SHAKESPEARE. Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 

5 West 43rd Street, New York. 16mm, 19 minutes, sound. Rental. 

: A brief story of the life of Shakespeare with special emphasis on 
his play “Romeo and Juliet.” 

*RoMEO AND JuLieT. Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 West 
43rd Street, New York. 16mm, 40 minutes, sound. Rental. 


Limits itself to those sequences which deal directly with the love 


m story of Romeo and Juliet from the time the two families, the 

Montagues and Capulets, enter the cathedral in Verona through 
- the first meeting of Romeo and Juliet at the Capulet ball and 
ee 


the final scene at Juliet’s tomb. 

do ABE LINCOLN IN ILLiINoIs. RKO Radio Pictures Inc., 1270 Sixth 
Avenue, New York. 16mm, sound, 110 minutes. Apply. 

This is the story of the growth of a young country—and of a 
young man who came out of the wilderness and fought valiantly 
nal in defense of the democratic faith. From Robert Sherwood’s 
play starring Raymond Massey, with Ruth Gordon and Gene 
we Lockhart. 


* Available from University of North Carolina Film Library. 
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Tue Co.iece Boarp: Its First Firry Years. Claude M. Fuess. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1950. 222 pp. $2.75. 


The history of the College Entrance Examination Board is told 
chiefly in terms of the personalities who down through the years 
have formulated and shaped the policies of the Board. The account 
of the evolution in test emphasis and design is completely non-tech- 
nical and within the grasp of the reader as well as interesting 
reading. A reasonably careful consideration of the book leaves 
the reader with the impression that the Board has been more sensi- 
tive to new and progressive testing devices than to new and pro- 
gressive educational philosophies. The book will be of chief inter- 
est to the educational philosopher because it high-lights the tremen- 
dous indirect influence exerted by a relatively small group on the 
curricula of American schools at the high school as well as the 
college level. 

M. J. WHITE. 


MODERN SCIENCE TEACHING. Elwood D. Heiss, Ellsworth S. Obourn, 
Charles W. Hoffman. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1950. viii + 462 pp. 

Modern Science Teaching is divided into three sections. Section 
one discusses some of the principles of science teaching. Significant 
areas considered are goals of science instruction, foundations of 
method in science teaching, and evaluation of learning in science. 

Section two is devoted to a discussion of the use of the laboratory 
and equipment and supplies for teaching science. The use of 
sensory aids for teaching science is discussed in the third section. 
This section encompasses the usual range of audio-visual aids in the 
form of equipment and techniques. 

Modern Science Teaching has some value as a handbook in that 
many problems common to all science teaching are discussed such as 
sources of materials, use of specialized equipment, and the prepara- 
tion of specimens, technical solutions, and apparatus. More im- 
portant perhaps when considered for total value are the points of 
view developed in regard to the function of science education in 
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the public schools. This book is highly recommended for use both 
by teachers already at work and by students preparing to become 
science teachers. 

CLINTON R. PREWETT. 


SociaL Stupies InstrucTION. By Morris P. Moffatt. New York: 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 1950. $4.25. 


Courses labeled “Materials and Methods in Teaching the Social 
Studies” are among the most conservative in our teacher training 
programs. Whether this is a result of dependence in most institu- 
tions on the departmental specialist for instruction in methodology, 
the conservatism of textbook publishers, or some other combina- 
tion of problems is relatively unimportant. This text does little 
that will change the situation. 

Teachers of the social studies materials and methods course will 
find in this book a distinction drawn between “social sciences” and 
“social studies,” comment on the importance of the social studies 
in the total school program, comment on what are labeled “modern 
teaching procedures,” specific comment on various “subjects in the 
social studies program,” extensive attention to audio-visual aids, 
attention to course and unit planning, and chapters on evaluation, 
the library, teaching as a profession, and supervision. 

Discussion of “modern teaching procedures,” separate attention 
to audio-visual aids as something distinct from teaching materials, 
and emphasis on “planning” and “supervision” seem oriented to 
outdated philosophies of education. Complacent acceptance of 
traditional course delineations is, for instance, inconsistent with the 
more recent trends toward eliminating departmental boundaries. 
There is, nevertheless, much which the prospective teacher of social 
studies in the average American school will find useful. 

S. M. Hotton. 


Practicum 


KX 
The Play’s the Thing — But What Thing? 


The drama, I am afraid, is the literary form with which we have 
been least successful in the school and especially in the classroom. 
I am certain that, because of limitations of time, space, talent, and 
expense, it is not at all feasible to pursue its study too ambitiously 
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in high school, but I am just as certain that the offerings of that 
study are too rich not to be enjoyed to the fullest extent possible. 
Consideration of three areas seems to me requisite for promoting 
this enjoyment: the presentation, the enriching of the study, and the 
encouraging of a permanent interest. 

First, the teacher may see that the students experience a play in 
the most favorable manner possible in a particular class. 

Surely of all the pedagogical crimes—and there are many perpe- 
trated in the English classroom—the greatest of these is that of the 
teacher who delights in having a class to “act out” a play. “Plays 
are meant to be acted,” he insists. “Why, Shakespeare would turn 
over in his grave if he knew we were reading his plays!” And so 
the dreary farce begins. Surely the critical listener may hear a low 
whirring sound angrily proceeding from beneath the floor of Holy 
Trinity Church, at Stratford-upon-Avon! 

Perhaps the class is divided into groups and given five minutes 
to “rehearse,” since the teacher hopes that a competitive spirit 
yearning to produce the “best” play will send the resulting produc- 
tions to artistic heights. More often he simply selects the most 
extroverted of his charges, forces them to the front of the room, 
and shouts for the play to commence. A moment later, if you 
drop down the hall and glance into his room, you will see the whole 
wretched crew lined up and enacting hesitantly (they cannot some- 
how pronounce all of what are supposedly their own words) the 
demise of Caesar. 

“Speak, hands, for me,” mutters Casca and turns hopelessly to 
play with the chalk. 

Caesar (always a little ticklish) , shields his ribs with his book, 
thereby losing his “place,” and protects his glasses with his other 
hand. 

Cinna remarks dully and inappropriately, “Tyranny is dead.” 

The others bend embarrassed faces over their books and wriggle 
unhappily, sensing the pitiful results of it all. 

Of course, it can be livelier. There are always a few who are 
capable of giving those in the intellectual “two penny seats” a good 
show, and any teacher may let a class see “a robustious, periwig- 
pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags to split the ears 
of the groundlings.” 

What has been the trouble here? 

First, the teacher does not know that dramatic talent is rare, 
that the average high school classroom probably does not have 
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present enough students capable of acting a play of Shakespeare 
or any other drama well. Second, he has failed to give teen-agers, 
talented or untalented, any background, any adequate time for the 
study or rehearsal of a play upon which experienced actors would 
have had to put days, perhaps weeks, of work. Third, he himself 
has shown no appreciation of drama as such, has contributed no 
interpretation of his own, has permitted one of the world’s greatest 
tragedies to be offered as a shabby farce, and has allowed his stu- 
dents no insight into the meaning of dramatic. 

What might have been done? 

If he had found sufficient talent in this group, he might have 
produced the play. It might have been worthwhile to spend the 
time necessary upon costumes and setting (no need to talk of the 
absence of these on Shakespeare’s stage~we need them now) and 
upon constant drill and interpretation. Next, he would have to 
provide an appreciative audience. Surely the rest of the class is 
not a sufficient public for all this effort. Altogether he might have 
kept in sensible proportion the talents, the staging, the results; but 
the worth of all this as a classroom activity is extremely doubtful. 

But besides these two devices—the one too pitiful, the other too 
ponderous for the classroom—there is much that he could do to 
make an effective presentation of drama as drama. “The play’s the 
thing”—yes, but what shall we make it in the English class? 

As far as the presentation is concerned, he could probably do 
no better than to use the simple and time-honored device of having 
the play read effectively to the class by a cast of the best readers. 
After all, this is the method of first approach by professional actors 
and is certainly good enough for high school students in sampling 
a play. Some plays may be read as swiftly as they would be enacted 
on the stage. Other more difficult ones must be read slowly and 
piecemeal, with frequent oral notes and summations, even if by 
this method much of the dramatic quality is lost. The teacher’s 
own remarks and the students’ imagination must serve to keep the 
dramatic intensity of the situation in mind. 

Second, he may teach, instead of mere participation in an indi- 
vidual play, a knowledge of the theater and a critical appreciation 
of its offerings. 

Some knowledge of the history of the theater is easily a part of 
high school dramatic learning—a sketchy history, to be sure, but 
one that comments briefly upon the grandeur of the Greeks, the 
gaudier imitations of the Romans, the crude expositions of the 
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churches and guilds of the Middle Ages, the tremendous flowering 
of the Elizabethans, the social-problems plays of the Twentieth 
Century. And besides these matters of spirit and literary artistry, 
there should be a knowledge of the physical properties of the vari- 
ous theaters and of the stagecraft involved in each. 

Some simple nomenclature of stagecraft is indispensable for 
classroom discussion of a play and for picturing action on the 
stage—such terms as “upstage,” “downstage,” “stage business,” 
“flies,” “loft,” “apron,” “flats,” “wings,” etc. 

A critical ability is developed when the student begins to grasp 
the problems involved in production. He will begin to realize that 
reading or speaking with expression and “living the part” are not 
all that are necessary for real acting, but that audience reaction is 
the sole criterion of good acting. 

I would like to urge play writing as the best device for promot- 
ing a critical approach. Have the class write a new conclusion to 
a play which they have just read. (I like to use Lord Dunsany’s 
Night at an Inn, beginning with the direction, Re-enter SNIGGERs, 
terrified.) Then have them re-write it as a movie script, with full 
details of “shots,” and a third time as a radio script with necessary 
sound effects and change in the dialogue to indicate action. Be- 
sides a realization of the problems of dramaturgy, he will acquire, 
by the mere writing of the drama form, a familiarity with its typog- 
raphy, a familiarity which should reduce the rather bewildering (to 
beginners) page of italics, completely capitalized words, colons, 
dashes, parentheses, and long and short sentences to a more easily 
understood and acceptable medium. 

The opportunities for “life teachings” in the study of drama 
are almost too obvious to require delineation. I think that they 
fall principally in the area of character analysis—the study of the 
real personality versus the personality suggested by voice and out- 
ward appearances. The student, in considering the problem of 
casting, should have pointed out to him the absurdity of the “stock” 
character and the danger of attempting to type the complicated 
human personality. A little discussion of the term dramatis per- 
sonae is forceful in making him see that actors are “sounders- 
through” (per, through; sonare, to sound) whose voices sounded 
through the masks worn on the Roman stage. How many of us— 
and young people especially—need to be reminded that the “glam- 
our” of the Hollywood star is not the actor himself but merely a 
“mask” sketched by a writer and dyed with the imagination of a 
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director and a publicity agent? What an opportunity for the 
student to learn the habit of unmasking the “actors” he meets 
each day! 

Third, the teacher may attempt to create a dramatic interest 
which will continue beyond the activity of the school. 

Despite the accent on reading in high schools today, I have been 
puzzled by our failure to encourage the reading of all literary 
forms. The majority of the book reports turned in to the average 
teachers are those on novels and on non-fiction. Occasionally there 
may be one on a collection of short stories or even on a volume of 
poetry. But the report on a play is rare indeed. Yet in this form, 
the poor reader who dodges the long descriptions and philosophiz- 
ings of the author may find the swiftest of narratives, the clearest 
explanations of the action (in the stage directions) and ordinarily 
the short natural sentences of every-day speech. The superior 
reader will delight in a new form and the stimulation to his imagi- 
nation of writing which is full of possibilities for subtle and sub- 
jective interpretation in his mental pictures of setting, characters, 
and action. Generally, every teacher would do well to require in 
each course at least one report on a play. In my twelfth grade 
drama course, I have received reports on plays from Shakespeare to 
Tennessee Williams, including those by Shaw, Barrie, O'Neill, 
Coward, Anderson, Sherwood, Galsworthy, and a host of others, 
and the reports have indicated that the readers experienced all of 
the pleasure that they might have found in the best-selling novel. 
Having once discovered the joy of reading plays and having ob- 
served the vast amount of good drama available and untasted, the 
students may very well, I believe, continue to patronize these li- 
brary shelves past high school days. 

Besides developing a more critical attitude toward Hollywood's 
offerings and the occasional foreign film, the high school drama 
study may instill a lasting interest in attending the legitimate 
drama. I was startled to discover recently in a drama class that, 
in spite of the intermittent stream of America’s best plays passing 
through our city, not a single student had ever seen a stage play 
locally beyond those given in our school auditorium. A few stu- 
dents had been to New York, but of these only one had attended 
a play while there, and this was Hell’s A-Poppin’! That the expe- 
rience of America’s high school students should be so distant to so 
important a segment of our national culture is pathetic, and since 
my discovery I have had students to attend the offerings of profes- 
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sional road shows as well as those of local “little” theater groups 
and near-by colleges—for enjoyment and for regularly offered credit 
in the course. That teen-agers can appreciate the legitimate drama 
is easily demonstrable. I have been a theater-goer since the days 
of Robert Mantell and have attended productions at the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theater, London’s Drury Lane, and many of the 
houses around Broadway, but when the Barter Theater played 
Twelfth Night from our school stage, I witnessed my most delighted 
audience, silent for the passages of poetry, shrieking at the comedy, 
greeting it all with a spirit hovering between sophisticated mirth 
and childlike wonder and at a pitch which was so uproariously 
Elizabethan. To support and acclaim America’s legitimate theater, 
a new generation of eager and critical play-goers can easily be de- 
veloped by very little effort on the part of the nation’s teachers of 
English. 

I have already implied that I fear the dramatic talent is not a 
common one and is largely absent from the average classroom. But 
in the typical high schol student body of 500 to 1,000 there is surely 
the nucleus for a dramatic club or at least the cast of a senior play. 
A teacher coaching such a group for the first time need not fear 
half-heartedness in his actors, since only the dramatically robust will 
survive the afternoon and Saturday morning rehearsals, and he will 
be left with only the sincere and the reasonably talented. About 
such a group he will avoid writing or speaking, for he would tend 
to become rhapsodic, having tasted the heady wine of creativeness 
at its very sweetest. As regards the reaction of students themselves— 
they have made entrances and exits, have intensified or transformed 
their personalities with make-up, have whispered in the half-light 
of the wings, have blinked before the footlights glaring upon the 
very center of the world, have thrown their voices across the black- 
ness of the listening universe, and have bowed before the warm 
rush of applause pouring over them. Perhaps some may determine 
to taste of this further, but at least none will ever forget the thrill 
of having participated in an art form hallowed with antiquity. 
They have been minor gods, and they will never be the same, for 
they have made themselves a part of the great tradition and will 
always feel akin to those who continue to foster its glory. 

JAMeEs E. WARREN, JR. 
Roosevelt High School 
Atlanta, Georgia 








